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served to give her two-fold consideration 
in all eyes. Previous to the close of the 
season "Armand" was again brought 
forth, as a benefit, the proceeds to be ap- 
plied to a presentation gift to the author. 
Upon that night ; before one of the most 
brilliant houses of the year, Mrs Mow- 
att was presented with a magnifi- 
cent vase of silver lined with gold, sur- 
mounted by a statuette of Shakespeare. It 
was lettered "Presented to Anna Cora 
Mowatt for her services to the drama as 
authoress and actress, and as a record 
that worth and genius from every land 
will ever be honored in England." Surely 
this was meet reward for the trials of the 
past, and encouraging for the future ! 

An engagement for a second full sea- 
son at the Marylebone Theatre and Olym- 
pic, was, also, a brilliant success. 

During the second autumn abroad, 
Mr. Mowatt fell seriously ill and went 
to Trinidad, where he spent the winter. 
His ill health and the separation from 
him caused Mrs. Mowatt great distress of 
mind, so that her own health suffered. 

A third partial season engagement at 
the Olympic was added to the list of 
splendid successes. Both "Fashion" and 
" Armand" had a fine run. In " Ariadne" 
the actress says she won her " greenest 
laurels." But the continued illness of 
her husband, the arrival of sad news from 
home, and, to cap the climax, the sudden 
closing of the Olympic by arrest of the 
lessee and manager for embezzlement, 
tended to prostrate the actress completely 
and threw her upon a bed of sickness. 
Months of perfect mental unconscious- 
ness followed, during which the winter 
passed away and spring came and, with 
it, brought Mr. Mowatt back from Trini- 
dad, a mere wreck of his former self. 
The summer was spent at Malvern, 
whose "Water Cure" relieved Mrs. Mow- 
att. The return to London was made 
in the latter part of the season — Mr. 
Mowatt gradually declining in strength. 
All hope of recovery was given over 
He languished and died while Mrs. Mow- 
att was away on her pre-engagements, 
which Mr. M. would have her fulfill. Ah, 
that was a sad season when the real tra- 
gedy of the heart of the woman mocked 
the fictitious stage scene ! She was play- 
ing a brief engagement in Dublin and 
Liverpool when the news from Mr. Da- 
venport, in London, suddenly recalled 
her. Mr. Mowatt was dead. 

After her husband's decease Mrs. Mow- 



att resumed her engagements, and at 
the end of six weeks returned to America, 
accompanied by her brother-in-law and 
Mrs. Renshaw, arriving in New-York, 
July 22d, 1851. 

Spending a brief season with her friends 
the importunities of managers were again 
answered, and Mrs. Mowatt entered upon 
a series of engagements which formed an 
era in our dramatic history. Commencing 
at Niblo's, in New- York, the tour of the 
Uuion was made, with a success hitherto 
unparalleled. A complimentary benefit 
in Boston, tendered by such men as H. 
W. Longfellow, E. P. Whipple, Epes 
Sargent, John Ware, &c, &c, was the 
crowning glory of the season. Mrs. Mow- 
att now found herself at the very sum- 
mit of artistic and personal recognition. 

A second years engagements were, if 
possible, more flatteringly received than 
the last series. It was brought to a close 
by serious illness incurred at Memphis, 
through exertion when her frame was 
completely exhausted. The illness ended 
by the invalids being borne to hec fa- 
thers, at Ravenswood, L. I., in a very 
helpless condition. Summer and Autumn 
passed and Winter found her still an in- 
valid, though convalescing. It was dur- 
ing this illness that that most admired 
"Autobiography" was composed. Few 
books have been more widely read in this 
country. 

The Farewell Engagements commenced 
in the winter of 1853. These are 
too fresh upon the minds of the public 
to need recounting. It will suffice to say 
the actress was received with a fervor 
which was unparalleled in its enthusiasm. 
The final leave-taking was at Niblo's, 
New-York, on the evening of June 2d, 
1854 — the previous evening having been 
given to her Boston audience. It was the 
most splendid triumph which Mrs. Mo w- 
att ever witnessed, and proves a fitting 
close to her really great career. Nine 
years' experience on the stage never 
brought a greater degree of success to* 
any actor, we believe. 

On the 7th of June, 1854, Mrs. Mow- 
att was married at her father ; s house, 
Ravenswood, to Mr. William F. Ritchie, of 
Richmond, Virginia, editor of the Enqui- 
rer, of that city. Since then she has re- 
sided there, the centre of a brilliant and 
nobly-endowed circle. 

The "Autobiography" (which was 
given to the public on the last days of 
1853) was succeeded in 1855 by the vol- 



ume "Mimic Life ;; — a series of tales in 
which were woven many actual experi- 
ences from her professional life. 

In 1857 Mrs. Mowatt brought out 
"Twin Roses," a companion volume to 
" Mimic Life." Both of these works have 
been widely circulated. 

The duties appertaining to the Vice- 
Regency of the Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion now absorb the lady's best time. In 
each State of the Union is appointed a 
Vice-Regent, to whom is committed the 
affairs of the Association in that boundary. 
It is needless to say that, under Mrs. Mow- 
att ; s energetic management the Old 
Dominion is coming forward nobly to the 
great work of nationalizing the Grave 
and Home of Washington. 

The portrait accompanying this sketch 
is from an ambrotype by Brady — said to 
be the best likeness ever made of the 
subject. 




. EDWAED EVEEETT. 



DWARD EVERETT was born 
in April, 1794, at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, of an old and emi- 
nent family. His early years 
were passed in Boston, in whose 
public schools he studied up to 
his thirteenth year, when he was entered 
at Harvard, with a reputation for mental 
excellence of the highest order. He 
graduated at the age of seventeen, taking 
the honors of his class. Having adopted 
Unitarian views, he decided to enter the 
ministry of that denomination, and, after 
the usual course, Was ordained pastor 
of the Brafctle Square Church, Boston, 
where he officiated for several years, 
with great acceptance and success. His 
oratorical powers were then in their glo- 
rious promise. His sermons were models 
of purity, and elegance of diction, while 
his mastery over the "spirit of poetry 
gave to his eloquence all the power of a 
sublime master of verse, And, what is 
somewhat remarkable, his sermons were 
from memory, as, also, have been all his 
great oratorical displays — the sermon, 
speech, or address to be delivered, being 
first carefully and elaborately composed, 
and then committed to memory. Some 
others of our celebrated orators (as Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Benton, &c. A acted upon 
the same plan in their best efforts ; but it 
is the rare exception to find the industry 
and extraordinary memory required com- 
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bined with commanding eloquence of 
speech. The great mass of orators of fine 
powers — like Choate, Ward Beecher, 
Chapin, Bascom — being, either im- 
promptu speakers, or depending, to some 
degree, upon the u notes 77 which they in- 
variably have before them. This memo- 
Titer speaking accounts for the almost uni- 
ferm beauty of composition of Mr. Ever- 
ett 7 s address. 

He was tendered the Greek professor- 
ship of Harvard in 1814, and, for several 
years, gave himself up to preparation for 
the responsible post. He quitted the Col- 
lege with the reputation of being the best 
Greek scholar which the class had gradua- 
ted for years ; yet, he proposed to add to 
his scholarship by a residence abroad, and 
by contact with the best European minds. 
Five years were consumed in this study 
and association — a large portion of the 
time being spent in Greece, exploring its 
literature and history to the very fountain- 
head. He returned to assume charge of 
his classes at Cambridge in 1819. It was 
not long before the recognition was given 
him of being the best Hellenist scholar of 
Europe or America 



His connection with the North Ameri- 
can Review commenced in the year 1820. 
Some master mind was needed to save the 
Quarterly from dying out entirely, and 
Mr. E. was chosen. The result proved 
the publisher's sagacity, and also gave new 
evidences of the splendid resources of the 
professors mind. Under his conduct the 
Review took its place among the best of 
quarterlies. He was also a valued contrib- 
utor to the New England Magazine, of 
good renown — one of the best monthlies 
this country ever knew (and which, by 
the way, gave the first installment of those 
papers — the " Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table 77 — which, more than anything else, 
' have served to make a reputation for the 
new Atlantic Monthly). 

Mr. Everett's first election to Congress 
occurred in the year 1825. For the ten 
years following he retained his seat in the 
lower House, to his own credit and to the 
unqualified satisfaction of his constituents. 
He was, literally, a working member, 
shirking no drudgery, no responsibility, 
which duty demanded ; while his purity 
of life, his amenity of manners, his consid- 
erate regard for^the feelings and opin- 



ions of others, might be held up as a mod- 
el worthy of emulation by the reckless 
and dissolute " Congressmen" of our pres- 
ent day. 

Retiring from Congress, Mr. Everett 
was chosen to the Gubernatorial chair of 
his native State, which he filled for the 
four succeeding years with singular suc- 
cess. He proved himself to be possessed 
of executive talents of the highest quality. 

During the administration of John Ty- 
ler, Mr. E. was appointed Minister to the 
Court of St. James — the most important 
trust in the gift of the national executive. 
His services in capacity of minister have 
become matters of history. They were 
important and successful, as the foreign 
archives will testify. 

Returning home at the end of Tyler's 
administration, he was elected to the Pres- 
idency of Harvard College. For four 
years he discharged the important duties 
of that trust, in such a manner as added 
not a little to the already good reputation 
of that noble old institution, which has 
been the Alma Mater of so many distin- 
guished men. He resigned this presiden- 
cy in 1849, owing to feeble health. His 
constituency, finding him again at their 
command, returned him to Congress. He 
kept his seat until the death of Webster, 
when he resigned it, having been called 
to fill bis place in the cabinet of Mr. Fill- 
more. He remained Secretary of State 
up to the expiration of Mr. Fillmore 7 s 
term of office, discharging its important 
trusts to great popular acceptance. 

He was chosen to the United States 
Senate in 1852, for the six- year term, but 
resigned in 1855, owing to both private 
and political reasons. 

Of late Mr. Everett has given up much 
of his time to addresses on Washington 
for the benefit of the Mount Vernon 
fund. 

We arc not aware how much money he 
has thus indirectly contributed to the 
fund for the purchase of the tomb and 
home of Washington, but the sum must 
be very large ; while the interest which 
he has excited in the object has added 
vastly to its popular co-operation. The 
manner in which he is received both 
North and South, shows how he is en- 
shrined in the respect as well as admira- 
tion of the people. It is hardly to be 
regretted that (i politics 7 ' became too re- 
pulsive to him since it has given him up 
to the labor of love in which he has en» 
gaged. 



